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DSfSK3IVB  DSWSS  IN  FINLiiU)  -  MILL  IT  MORig. 


An  analysis  of  Finland's  security  policy  in  the  past  present 
and  future. 


The  £aall  Nordic  states,  Oenaark,  Norway,  S%«eden  and  Finland, 
have  built  their  defenses  based  on  national  capacities  to 
war  in  the  region  and  to  withstand  on  attack  on  the 
resp«*Jtive  natioc^s'  territories.  Norway  and  Denaark  belong  to 
the  r^iirth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  (NATO)  and  expect 
allif^  reinxorcoiieinte  in  the  event  of  war  or  as  part  of  crisis 
aanageaant.  Simden  and  Finland  are  i.-^utral  nations.  Tim 
individual  countries  cannot  expect  to  win  a  war  against  a 
large,  resourceful  Lation  in  the  long  run.  They  have  to  rely 
on  tim  way  they  proascts  political  stability  in  the  region,  the 
capacity  of  their  dcionses  to  deter  any  attack,  or,  shoulo 
deterrence  fail,  the  capacity  to  withstand  an  eneay  a 

negotiated  peace  can  be  settleo 

Finland's  geographical  petition  io  such  that  the  nation  has 
beem  a  buffer  tlie  two  alliances  IIATO  and  the  Warsaw 

Pact  (WP)  throughwt  the  Cold  War  period.  Tha  nation  has 
gradually  built  a  ther  has  heen  successful  as  a 

deter r-ence .  In  the  post  Cold  War  era,  this  defeiisfe  Is  not 
I*Msgar  sufficient  to  deny  the  use  of  Fim^ieh  territory  for  an 
sttsclisr  .  This  srsttsssgKt  is  based  csi  tns  recent  deveics^serits 
in  techivolo^' .  Finland  has  to  red^fln?  the  role  of  its 
deiimcc  force-.  This  iw  par licular ly  true  as  Finland  hats 


guccwasfully  c<^4)lete<3  negotiating  an  agreement  tc  join  the 


» 


&aropean  Union.  Pending  the  results  of  a  referendua  in  late 
fall  1994,  Finland  eay  ioin  already  in  1995.  If  so,  Finland 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  neutral  nation  anysore  and  will 
have  to  find  new  ways  for  Its  security  policies.  The 
defensive  defense  of  a  neutral  state  eay  no  longer  be  the 
desired  solution  in  a  new  security  policy  context. 

The  Republic  of  Finland  is  a  small,  prosperous  state  in  the 
northern  part  of  Europe.  Socially  and  politically  the  country 
is  part  of  the  coomunity  of  Nordic  States,  which  also  includes 
Denstark,  Norway,  Iceland  and  Sweden.  Culturally  and 
ethnically,  however,  Finland  is  different  from  these 
countries,  with  a  unique  language  and  a  xinique  cultural 
heritage.  FinlaiuS  has  only  been  independent  since  1917.  Pros 
the  Middle  Ages  to  1808  the  country  was  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden,  leading  to  the  astabi ishssant  of  a  Swedish  speaking 
coemmity.  In  the  Swedish  -  Russiain  war  of  i8Ub  -  1809, 
Finland  ijas  conquered  by  the  Tsar,  and  becajse  an  Autonoxous 
Grand  Duchy  of  the  Russian  Esepire.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russian  Rev'olution,  Finland  broke  free,  and  on  Decaiabcr  &, 

19' 7,  Finland's  I^claratlon  of  Independence  was  signed  by  the 
Senate' . 

Finland  gained  its  independence  as  a  byproduct  of  the  1917 
revolution.  A  bloody  civil  war  followed  between  the  Whites 

with  some  support  from  Gentany,  White  Forces  won  this  war. 

During  thsQ  1920s  and  19308  Finland  saw  itcalf  as  the  outpost 
of  Western  ct vt  i  i  ss^ivion  and  made  no  secret  about  its 
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preparedness  to  fight  its  eastern  neighbor^  The  Winter  War 
(1939  -  1940)  is  an  event  that  defines  Finland's  history  eore 
than  any  other  event  in  the  nation's  history.  The  nation, 
divided  in  tvo  by  the  gory  civil  war  of  1918,  was  reunited  in 
opposition  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  the  Finnish  coeeimists 
did  not  hesitate  to  fight  the  aggressor.  As  a  result  of  the 
war  Stalin  was  forced  to  disband  the  Kuusinen  puppet 
govemeent  he  had  set  up  and  accept  a  negotiated  peace  with 
Finland^ . 

In  1941  Finland  again  was  at  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  When 
the  Gerwans  attacked  the  Soviet  Union  in  1941,  the  Soviet 
govemiBiant  saw  Finland  as  a  dangerous  bridgehead  and  Initiated 
liaited  silltary  operations.  The  Finns  saw  an  opportunity  to 
regain  territories  lost  under  the  Winter  War,  couiiterat tacked 
«U2d  pushed  the  dcssarcation  line  deep  into  Soviet  territory. 
This  war,  which  the  Finrs  call  the  Continuation  War,  lasted 
until  1944.  Finland  aveuntually  los*^  the  regained  terrain,  but 
escaped  Soviet  occupation  by  the  signing  of  the  Araistice  in 
SeptuKber  1944,  "At  the  heart  of  Finland’s  survival  lay 
Finland’s  detensined  defence,  which  prevented  the  Soviet  Union 
froB  achieving  a  coeplete  victory  with  the  forces  available  in 
the  nortltem  thoatre.** 


Ths 
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Araistice  to  tlie  ccMiciuslon  of  the  Finno-Soviet  Frifcrdship, 
Co-operation  and  Mutual  Assistance  Traaty  (FCHA)  in  April  1946 
was  carked  In  Finland  by  an  uncertainty  ovar  the  future  of  the 


r«put>:iic.  This  tlsa  of  anzioty  was  designated  "the  years  of 
dange»°  (Vaar^  vuodet)  by  tha  Finnish  historian  Lauri 
Hyvilaialti  in  the  title  of  a  book  in  1954.’  During  eost  of  this 
period,  the  country  was  supervised  by  an  Allied  control 
coiMiiBelon  which  consisted  of  both  Soviet  and  British 
representatives,  but  where  tha  main  supervisory  role  was 
overtaken  by  the  Soviet  representatives.  The  CosBission 
stayed  in  Finland  until  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  in 
Septeaber  1947.  In  addition,  the  Finnish  Cceaanist  Party 
sanaged,  through  th^  first  post-war  elections  in  March  1945, 
to  win  six  seats  in  the  govainBant.  The  position  of  Minister 
of  Interior  was  particularly  influential  as  he,  Yrj5  Leino, 
controlled  the  regular  police  as  well  as  the  State  Police. 

The  Pinne’  fear  of  Soviet  occupation  increased  with  the 
introductitsn  of  Soviet  troops  into  Porkkala  naval  base, 
located  only  20  kilooteters  west  of  Helsinki. 

Understandably ,  the  Finnish  policy  sakers  recognised  the 
dangers  and  adopted  a  very  cautious  and  careful  policy  vis-a- 
vis  tha  Soviet  Union.  As  Urho  Kakkonen,  later  preeldent  in 
Finland  expressed  it  in  1943:  *The  proxiaity  of  a  great  power 
to  ua,  or  our  proxieity  to  Jt.  whiche«a*  way  it  is  expressed, 
is  sottsthing  we  can  naver  change.'*  he  in  ’9,^7: 

*The  vital  issue  for  the  Finnish  people  has  always  bean  tl\e 
relatiCKiehip  with  the  ^sgtem  neighbour,  irrsspoctive  of 
whether  its  naaaa  has  been  Novgorod,  Muscovy,  Russia  or  the 
Soviet  Union.*’  During  these  'years  of  danger*  and  eince, 
Finland's  security-political  situation  can  be  characterised  by 
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four  relatively  losuiable  facts  of  life.  Firstly,  the 
i^aadiate  prozisity  to  the  Soviet  union,  and  nou  Russia. 
Finland's  border  with  Russia  extends  over  1,269  kilooeters  and 
is  only  150  ke  froa  St.  Petersburg.  Proziuity  in  itself  eay 
not  isply  significance,  but  the  subjective  potential  for 
conflict  was  considerable  during  the  Cold  War.  This  was 
basically  due  to  the  second  fact-of-1 ife;  the  previous 
ideological  differences  between  Finland  and  the  USSR  and  a 
legacy  of  Mistrust  based  on  historical  experience.  Thirdly, 
the  iMbalance  in  power  bet%ieen  the  superpower  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  even  now  Russia,  and  a  saall  nation  of  approx  5 
Bill  inhabitants.  Finally,  Finland  is  Militarily  isolated. 
Finland's  exp’^riences  after  independence  and  during  both  wars 
have  been  that  effective  outside  support  or  alliance  partners 
to  rectify  the  Fenno-Soviet  iabalance  have  not  beer,  within  the 
realBS  of  possibility. 


On  this  basic,  Finland’s  policy  tot^rde  the  Soviet 
Un\on/Russia  has  been  two-pronged.  It  has  been  a  policy  of 
reassurance  and  a  policy  of  detsrrance.  The  Finnish 
leadership,  iisaaidiatoly  after  the  war,  voluntarily  guaranteed 
the  Soviet /Russ Ian  security  interests  affecting  Finland, 
tl^reby  riKBOVlng  the  priaary  Soviet  Motivation  for  occupying 
tbs  country.  This  shift  in  Finland's  stance  was  carried  out 
by  J.  S.  Faasikivi,  the  chief  negetiater  of  th@  arsistic^  witl 


the  Soviet  Unicn  in  1944,  and  Finland's  presid^^t  between  1946 
and  1956.  It  waa  forseally  esbodied  in  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Co-operation  and  ^tual  A.8si stance  of  1946. 


Through  tho  tresty,  Paasiklvi  essentially  reaoved  the  sain 
possible  justification  for  Soviet  control  over  Finland. 

Finland  was  reduced  froa  a  "need  to  have”  objective  to  a  "nice 
to  have" .  The  task  for  the  Fiiinish  leaders  became  to  ensure 
that  the  "need  to  have"  objective  never  arose  again,  and 
secondly  to  ensure  that  there  would  never  be  any  opportunity 
for  the  distinguished  neighbor  to  satisfy  its  "nice  to  have" 
interest  at  a  low  cost.  Thus,  to  ensure  that  Finlamd's 
eilitary  deterrent  resained  credible  against  the  levels  of 
pressure  secondary  interests  could  justify,  also  becaate  a 
political  goal  for  the  Finnish  leadership. 


Soee  knowledge  of  contents  and  the  background  for  the  FCMA 
treaty  is  isportant  to  fully  understand  Finnish  security 
policy  and  the  eacphaals  on  a  non-provocati ve  foreign  policy 
over  the  last  50  y^ars.  In  a  letter  to  Paaeikivi  22  February 
19m,  Stalin  proposed  that  Finland  and  the  Soviet  Union  began 
negotiating  a  treaty  of  friendship  that  would  be  based  on  the 
treaties  the  USSR  had  with  Ruaania  and  Hungary.  President 
Paasikivl  confessed  privately  that  he  saw  the  note  as  being 
aised  at  the  inclusion  of  Finland  in  the  Soviet  Union's 
eilitary  sphere  of  influence  as  well  as  the  institution  of  a 
coasunist  govemsisnt  in  Finland.  The  .Finnish  governaent 
prepared  a  cc^isplete  countei -proposal  to  Stalin's  sugg^eiions. 


a  •  a  *  saw  v  s  a  is  a  ■p-*-'***  *  \i  ssw  v  v.*  V  sai  a  vSinaa.  vav^csa  o  V  4 


slBilar  treaty  to  the  Soviet -Rumanian  or  Soviet-Hungarlan 
treaties,  principle  of  reciprocity  aiid  the  autoeatic 


fischiutiaa  for  initiating  Military  co-operation  could  not  be 
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extended  to  tSie  Finnish  treaty.  In-addition,  peacetise  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Finnish  and  the  Soviet  arsiies  could  not 
be  accepted.  To  the  surprise  of  tne  Finnish  delegation  to  the 
negotiations,  Molotov  accepted  the  Finnish  proposal  as  a 
basis.  The  only  «ajor  point  of  contention  had  to  do  with  the 
question  of  the  initiation  of  the  tailitary  co-operation.  The 
final  text  was  settled  in  a  coAproaise.  The  final  Finnish- 
Soviet  treaty  differed  cubstantially  from  the  treaties  which 
the  USSR  had  concluded  with  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Rumania 
and  Hiingary.  While  these  treaties  recognized  no  territorial 
limitations  on  the  application,  the  Finno-Soviet  treaty 
applied  only  in  case  of  an  attack  through  Finnish  territory. 
There  were  no  provisions  that  could  require  Finnish  troops  to 
leave  Finnish  soil  In  any  circumstances.  There  was  no 
automatic  aaechanisx  that  t^uld  bring  Finland  and  the  Soviet 
Union  into  military  co-operation  -  the  parties  would  negotiate 
Oi.  the  Thw  l.s&ty  *-.?  r.ct  based  or*  the 

concept  of  joint  defensive  action.  Instead  It  stipulated  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  provide  assistance  ‘only  if  necessary*.’ 

The  Finnish  interpretation  of  the  treaty  has  been  remarkably 
liberal.  Already  Paasikivi  claimed  that  the  treaty  did  not  in 
any  way  change  Finland's  foreign  relations  or  duties.  In 
addition  ha  claimed,  disregarding  the  test  of  the  treaty,  that 
in  order  fcr  consul tst ions  to  begin,  thr  threat  of  in  attacK 
imast  be  eutUQlly  eatablished.  The  Soviet  Union  was  not  v-ocai 
about  the  differences  between  Finnish  and  Soviet 


i  nterpretat ions . 


The  most  isportant  thing  for  the  Soviet 
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»  * 

officials  s&&m  to  have  been  that  a  treaty  had  been  signed 
without  excessive  international  attention. 

TSie  FCHA  treaty  has  cieisted,  with  saall  alterations,  up  to  the 
desiise  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1992.  All  this  tiae  it  has  had 
a  significant  inpact  on  both  Finnish  foreign  policy  as  well  as 
defence  policy.  Altix>ugh  ae  treaty  did  not  stop  Finland  fro«a 
becoatlng  a  full  senbor  In  the  Hordlc  council,  it  was  not 
before  1980&  that  the  lack  of  Soviet  intetest  resulted  in 
conspicuous  changes  in  Finnish  political  life.  The 
conservative  Coalition  Party  (Kokoosus),  which  had  been  kept 
out  of  the  govornsent  for  twenty-one  years  dvue  to  Soviet 
disapproval  of  its  policies,  won  the  election  of  1987  and 
forced  a  nee  govemcent  with  the  social  deitocrata,  Finland 
becase  a  full  utewber  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Association 
(EFTA)  in  1933,  and  a  aa^ber  of  the  Council  of  Europe  in  1989. 
It  began  to  co-operate  in  high  technology  with  the  European 
Space  ton  and  EUREKA.  The  Soviet  Onion  let  all  this 

happen  without  a  hint  or'  disapproval.’  The  FOiA  treaty  and  the 
Paris  Peace  Treaty  have,  not  atopo4i*d  Finland  f roe  building  up  a 
relatively  strong  ailitary  defense  force  either,  as  a 
deterrent  against  any  aggressor. 

However,  the  FCHA  treaty  has  govamed  Finland's  defence, 
security  atic  foreign  policy  after  the  war.  It  haa  been 
ispoitant  for  Finland  to  ensure  that  the  Soviet  Unlun  did  not 
perceive  a  silitary  thraat  via  Finnish  territory.  Such  a 
perception  would  be  a  function  of  two  factors:  The  Soviet 


(now  Ru&sie)  p^.-  option  of  a  threat  in  the  Nordic 

area  anti  t?ie  credibility  oi  <•  inland’s  capacity  to  shield  the 


Soviet  Onion  frco  that  threat.  There  is  little  Finland  can  do 
*'  nfluence  international  political  and  military  developments 
affecting  the  Russian  threat  perception  affecting  Finland's 
territory.  The  purpose  of  one  eleaent  of  Finland's  ‘active 
forG,tgn  polic*y’  has,  however,  been  trying  to  assist  in 
reducing  tensions  in  the  European  region  in  general  and 
Binimize  their  spill-over  to  the  Nordic  region.  The  second 
variable,  involving  the  capacity  of  the  defense  forces  to 
shield  Russia  fro*  a  perceived  threat  via  Finland,  has  been 
the  key  field  of  Finland's  reassuia  ce  policy.  For  a  nation 
to  reaaain  neutral,  it  is  important  that  it  can  deaonstrate  the 
will  to  safeguard  its  territory  so  no  threat  can  be  perceived 
by  neighboring  countries  through  its  territory  Furtheraore . 
the  country  »u3t  de^nstrate  a  capability  to  safeguard  the 
territory  To  demonstrate  will,  Finland  mnst  provide  both 
foraal  guarantees  and  itiforieal.  psychological  guarantees, 
which  affect  both  foreign  and  doaestlc  policy.  To  dmsionstrate 
capability,  F inland  must  have  a  ailitary  capability 
guaranteeing  that  the  country  can  prsv'ant  foreign  transit  of 
Its  territory.  This  is  the  tt...k  of  the  Defence  Force*. 

Finlauid  has  oiopted  a  concept  of  Total  Defence.  This  is  an 
attAiipt  to  adopt  a  coBpiehenSi v*  security  posture  'hich 
co«bin«s  Bilitary  forcew  with  a  fairly  well -d«ve loped  Civil 
D,jfense  strvi<-ture  and  an  atteapt  to  link  the  civilian  econocry 
aiiJ  political  infrastructure  espiicltiy  in  defense  planning 


Finland  has  also  adopted  an  operational  doctrine  of 
territorial  defense  which  fc.'=‘es  the  protection  of  national 
territory  ae  the  chief  security  task  foi  the  arsed  forces  and 
Civil  Defense  as  protecting  the  civiiian  population.  The 
tar*  Total  Defense  was  adoptee  in  Sweden  already  in  the  early 
1950s  in  order  to  connote  che  •  et.coapassing  nature  of 
defense  preparations  in  the  era  of  total  war.  In  Austria  the 
ter«  ‘comprehensive  national  detence”  was  adopted  in  the  1960s 
in  order  to  avoid  the  negative  connotations  of  the  terra 
’total’  (such  as  totalitarian  and  total  war'  In  Finland,  the 
tera  Total  Defence  was  replaced  in  1964  with  ’security  policy* 
for  the  same  reasons.  Sine-  th  n,  i  has  becooie  an 
established  pattern  in  Flnl’uid  to  divide  security  policy  into 
foreign  policy  and  defence  policy 

Finland's  economic  prtiparedness  for  a  war  is  somewhat  limited. 
Originally  very  dependent  on  the  foiest  industry  tor 
e«ploys*ent  and  revenue,  since  World  War  II  the  Finnish  econosy 
has  bacoe«  diversified,  especially  in  the  fields  of  machine 
building,  ship  construction  end  eetal  working.  In  the  periC“i 
1944  -  1952,  icuch  of  the  national  economic  effort  was  devoted 
to  paying  off  the  war  reparations  deaanded  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  payments  delayed  Finland  s  economic  recovery  and 
even  threatenssd  to  bankrupt  the  coontry.  Since  the  successful 
rstirwont  of  this  debt  the  Finnish  ecom^y  has  been  capable 
of  rapid  e.ipansion,  ensuring  a  hig.i  standard  of  living  and  an 
extensive  system  of  social  sr^rvicGS,  although  lagging  c 

-  10  years  behin*'?  the  economic  devmopoent  in  •'he  rest  of  ths 
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Nordic  countries.  Sconoaic  defense  is  an  extensive  sector  of 
national  defense,  including  fields  like  industry,  agricultural 
production,  fuel  and  power  supply,  foreign  trade,  Inbor  as 
well  as  transport  and  construction.  The  co-ordinating  and 
planning  body  for  the  above  fields  is  the  Planning  Board  for 
Defence  Sconoay  under  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry. 
Although  Finland,  largely  as  a  consequence  of  the  1973  oil 
crisis,  hsH  atteapted  to  establish  a  system  for  stockpiling 
key  resources  like  human  and  animal  food,  fuels  and  medicine, 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  measures  taken  are  not 
sufficient.  Finland  is  among  the  most  scarcely  populated 
countries  in  Shirope.  Distributed  stockpiling  of  key 
resources,  and  especially  perishables  or  resources  which  have 
to  be  cycled  through  the  storage  system,  e.g.  fuel,  would 
indeed  be  very  uneconomical  and  hardly  affordable.  The 
distribution  system  and  the  infrastructure  of  the  lines 
comsunication  have  become  fairly  advanced  with  the  improved 
economy  in  Finland  over  the  past  d?acades.  This  has  led  to  a 
reduction  in  local  stockpiling,  as  in  the  neighboring 
countries,  Morway  and  Sweden.  The  local  merchants  in  small 
coJKunities  do  not  any  more  store  large  volumes  or  quantities 
of  foodstuff  et  cetera.  To  counter  the  tendency  of  being 
dependent  of  import  of  key  supplies  from  a  limited  number  of 
countrlf's,  Fimrish  foreign  economic  policy  has  been  focusing 
on  devsloping  increasingly  diverse  export  markets  and  diverse 
sources;-  of  supply.  Finland  does  have  some  capacity  to  live 
through  a  crisi*?  of  some  duration.  About  one  third  of  the 
country's  energy  requi res'iants  can  be  satisfied  by  means  of 


doaestic  fuels  and  hydro-electt  l^'ai  pov^r.  Th$>  aasoont  of 
liquid  fuels  in  various  e»er«j»acy  etocJcs  c.^rr  ifei:K>uds  to 
several  Months  of  norsal  coa£«umpt ;  ou .  Agricultural  productio^^ 
is  capable  of  satisfying  nutriiioxi^.1  needs  during  a  prolonged 
period  of  tine.  Because  of  the  vuliic^rabi  U  ty  of  the  lines  of 
coBBunication,  Finland  can.  however,  not  count  on  sustaining  a 
war  effort  over  an  extended  period  of  tine.  To  sose  degree. 
Finland  could  again  be  the  victia  of  econoaical  blachnail, 
siailar  to  what  it  eusperienced  in  1941,  when  Geraiany 
controlled  the  Baltic  Sea  and  Norway,  the  Soviet  Union 
prepared  for  a  new  offensive  against  Finland  and  Sweden 
strived  to  re«ain  neutral .  In  order  to  avoid  starvation, 
Finland  had  to  accooModate  Germany's  wish  lor  the  Finnish 
support  of  >^rai:ion  Barbarossa. 

The  civil  defenae  is  specifically  aiaed  at  reducing  the  loss 
to  the  civilian  population  by  war  or  other  cocparabla  events, 
Civil  Defense  ie  kept  clearly  distinct  fro«B  anaed  national 
defense.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  has  the  overall 
respcaaibil ity  for  the  direction  of  the  Civil  Defense.  At  the 
county  adalnietration  level,  tl*e  activities  are  led  by  the 
County  Gcvemaents  and  at  tiis  local  level ,  t?y 
OKmi ci pal i ties .  Under  the  Civil  Defense  Act,  preparations 
have  been  Bade  to  protect  the  population  it.  orir.cipie 
thro»ighout  tlio  entire  country.  The  Govorfuaent  is  responsible 
for  gstihisral  protective  Bsasurea.  and  the  Municipal  1  ties  for 
those  required  in  their  rasp-active  areas.  Shelters  of  various 
kinds  are  r^ady  for  use  by  a  little  More  than  two  Billion 
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p@rGon4  (of  a  population  of  5  aill).  Plans  have  been  eade  for 
evactiations  with  tlie  intention  to  avoid  the  effect  caused  by  a 
conventional  ares  attack.  Very  little  has  been  done  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  radioactive  fall-out,  except  for  radiation 
control.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  enable  the  Civil  Defense 
to  warn  people  of  iapending  danger.  The  operation  of  the 
alano  syeteea  is  for  instance  linked  with  the  air  surveillance 
systea.  The  various  f ire-extlngtiishing,  rescue  iuid  first  aid 
<mits  operating  in  eaergency  situations,  constitutes  sosae 
100,000  per&cMis.  The  total  personnel  count  in  the  C;vil 
Defense  proper  is  approxlaately  400,000.  If  number  of 
personnel  engaged  in  ths  Defence  Information,  in  maintenance 
of  public  order  and  safety,  Jn  maintenance  of  cojKUini cations 
and  in  the  sedical  services  were  added,  the  number  would  grow 
substantially.  Finlatid  has  a  fairly  advanced  civil  defense 
system,  although  it  is  quite  obvious  it  has  not  been 
constructed  to  counter  the  effects  of  nuclear  war.  This  is 
probably  partly  du©  to  misconception  of  the  fifties  that 
nuclear  %#sapons  were  only  a  iK>re  powerful  conventional  weapon, 
partly  due  to  the  Finnish  belief  in  president  Kekkonen'e 
initiative  in  the  early  sixties  for  a  Nordic  nuclear  free  sone 
and  piSrtiy  due  to  the  stat&d  policy  of  the  nuclear  powers  not 
to  ue^  nuclear  weapons  against  any  nation  not  possessing  such 
weapons  or  in  alliance  with  natlo^is  with  such  weapons. 

A  particularly  important  issu^  in  analysing  Finland’s  defense 
requirements  is  the  question  of  what  are  the  sost  likely 
crises  that  the  country  might  have  to  find,  hlhat  kind  of 
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thre^ats  ttutro,  and  how  likely  are  they?  In  particular, 
cxe  the  soet  probable  crises  of  a  oanageable  sixe,  or  are  ttoy 
so  overwhalBing  that  Finland  could  not  do  such  about  thea 
anyway?  Bow  should  the  Finnish  force  structure  be,  given  that 
the  crises  are  sanageable?  The  widely  accepted  starting  point 
fcx  ffiilicary  planning  in  the  Nordic  region  is  that  the 
(.otential  threat  to  the  area  will  eost  likely  originate  not 
inside  the  region,  but  as  a  result  of  outside  crises.  A 
Finnish  defense  report  echoes  this  conclusion:  *Any  potential 
tiillta^'y  threat  against  Finland  is  likely  to  be  part  of  a 
wider  international  crisio  or  amed  conflict.””  Support  for 
this  shared  Nordic  conclusion  is  found  in  the  way  the 
surround}  .g  strategic  environaent  is  shaped.  The  sain  factors 
affecting  the  aiil'tary  situation  in  the  High  North  are 
ttloaan^s  in  the  glubai  situation  between  Russia  on  the  one 
hand  and  thj  United  States  and  its  allies  on  the  other. 
Although  tkiey  as'e  not  speciricaliy  addressed  to  Finland  the 
£,ffect  and  complicate  the  dwfenee  planning. 

On  this  background,  a  of  xundac^ntal  tasks  Ixave  been 
foriiulated  fci  tht.  Finnish  willtary  forces  and  the  Qleaients  of 
civilian  defense.  Thaee  t^^sks.  are  pr<esueal:'ly  or.  integral  part 
of  general  Finnish  foreign  policy  and  are  subsussad  under 
several  funOasiental  goals  and  objectives.  The  general  go.' .r 
are  as  follows: 

The  preservation  of  tho  territorial  integrity  oi  Finland 

in  peacetiBie  and  in  war. 

Deiiial  of  Finnish  territory  tc  uny  would-be  aggressor 
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wtioM  iHirpcse  Bay  fc»cu8  on  the  aubjugation  of  Finland 
proper  or  on  the  utllixation  of  Finnish  land,  sea  or  air 
apace  for  aggression  against  third  parties. 

Prctservaticn  of  the  political,  socioeconoBic  and  legal 
systems  of  Finland. 

In  order  to  esecute  these  fundamental  tasks,  the  defense 
forces  and  the  political  auth<^^ities  ineediately  resptmsible 
for  thea,  have  established  a  nueber  of  eore  specific 
functions,  the  aost  important  of  vhich  are  the  following; 
Maintenance  of  the  forces  authorized  under  esistlng 
treaties  and  proper  training  of  personnel . 

Production,  procur^ient  and  maintenance  of  eguipeient 
needed  by  the  defense  forces. 

Enhanceaent  of  the  population's  support  for  the  defense 
effort  and  developaant  of  physical  education  and  sports, 
thereby  iaproving  the  ability  of  all  Finns  to  participate 
in  this  national  effort.'* 


The  Finnish  perception  of  the  ailitary  threat  to  the  nation 
has  b«£«n  divided  in  two  different  schools  of  thought  since  the 
Ccntinuation  War.  Within  the  Finnish  armed  services  there 
eaerged  two  approaches  to  the  post  war  situation.  On  the  one 
hand  thare  -^ae  tha  line  pursued  by  Marshal  Kannerheia 
(Presidant  frost  1944  to  1946)  which  cssphaslred  co-operation 
with  tho  Soviet  Union  and  the  Control  Coamlssion.  This 
apS?roach  can  be  tersed  the  modernist  defense  policy  because  it 
was  premised  on  fundaMsntai  ly  new  stretogic  thinking.'*  While 


Finland  had  for  centuries  fought  the  Russians  with  passion, 
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tlw  aodvmlBt  view  now  recognised  cooaoa  ailltary  interests 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  therefore  considered  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  military  partner  of  Finland  in  the  loose  sense  of 
the  tern.  On  the  other  hand,  there  »»ere  officers  who  felt 
less  certain  about  Soviet's  intentions  and  who,  therefore, 
continued  to  prepare  counter-aeasures  for  the  eventuality  of  a 
Soviet  occupati(ui.  This,  at  that  tlBe,  secretive  defence 
policy  line,  can  be  called  the  traditionalist  line  because  of 
its  traditional  attitude  toward 's  Finland's  strategic 
si  nation.  For  its  advocates,  the  Soviet  Union  was  neither  a 
friend  nor  an  ally,  but  a  dangerous  potential  adversary  who 
eight  very  well  atteept  to  occupy  Finland,  even  following  the 
conclusion  of  an  areistice.  Despite  the  contradictory 
approaches  of  the  codamists  and  the  traditionalists,  a 
certain  overlap  existed,  already  at  that  tiaa,  between  the  two 
defence  policy  lines.  The  tw^demists  could  not  totally 
ignore  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  occupation.  The  aodemist 
line  becaxte  to  a  certain  degree  the  declared  policy  for  the 
presidents  following  Hamierheie  as  well.  Under  Paasikivi, 
president  fro«E  1946  to  1956,  the  tendency  was  to  live  by  the 
slogan:*  Do  not  tease  ttiie  beaz .  ”  It  was  gesierally  believed 
that  FaasiKivi  had  succoeded  in  his  attas^pt  to  create 
relations  of  ^tual  confidence  between  Finland  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  the  return  of  the  Porkkala  naval  base  in  1956 
was  a  concrete  example  of  the  Soviet  trust  in  Finland 'a 
foreign  policy.  The  Finns  did  not  pay  attention  in  public  to 
th£  overall  changes  in  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  ailitary 
strategy  during  this  period  of  tifsa.  With  the  lack  of 


allocation  of  funds  to  the  Finnish  allitary  forces  froa  1944 
to  1956,  it  highly  unlikely  that  the  poorly  funded  forces 
could  have  suddenly  convinced  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  Finns 
had  the  capahiiltic’3  for  a  sufficicuit  defence  of  their  own. 
Utwever,  the  incident  lec  to  Paasikivi's  first  speech  about 
Finland's  defence  poMcy  since  1948.  His  unilateral 
pronouncements  in  this  speech  concerning  the  FCMA  treaty 
cannot  be  regarded  as  realistic  prescriptions  for  a  possible 
crisis  situation  in  the  Nordic  region.  They  should  he 
regarded  as  efforts  to  create  an  ieage  of  Finland  as  a  state 
whose  defence  policy  wis  not  dictated  solely  by  the 
relationstiip  with  its  eastern  neighbor.  The  Soviet  withdrawal 
from  Porkkala  naval  base  resulted  in  a  change  in  Finland's 
low-profile  defence  policy.  As  the  prospects  for  neutrality 
became  more  realistic,  defense  spcmding  was  increased  sodestly 
and  a  defense  policy  with  a  slightly  higher  profile  was 
adopted. 

The  advent  of  Finnieh  neutrality  coincided  with  the  beginning 
of  Urho  Rekkcmen's  period  as  president  (Fresid«3t  from  1956  to 
19€1).  Hie  proiaotion  of  neutrality  could  not,  however,  take 
place  at  the  expense  of  Finland's  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  According  to  a  statemaiit  by  Vekkoncsn  in  1961.  "tt^ 
better  «0s  succeed  in  uiintaining  the  confidence  of  the  Soviet 
Unit^i  in  Finland  as  a  peaceful  neighbor,  the  better  our 
opportualtitts  are  for  a  close  co-operation  with  the  count  !. as 
of  the  Western  world.*'* 


le 

In  Xttkicoasn's  vim»,  fomign  policy  a  far  acre  laportant 
activity  than  dafanse  policy.  Yet,  one  of  KeliHonen's  earliest 
conspicuous  Measures  of  international  consequence  did  include 
the  use  of  Finn! Ah  defense  forces.  In  1956  Kekkonsu  decided 
to  send  troope  to  Sues  as  part  of  the  United  J^^ations  Beergency 
'orce.  This  decision  was  based  on  a  belief  that  sending 
peacekeeping  forces  would  be  helpful  in  the  proatotion  of  the 
idea  of  Finland's  active  policy  of  «... jtrality,  a  policy  ♦■hat 
aiaad  at  Making  a  positive  ccMitri tuition  to  world  peace.  Since 
the  Sues  crisis,  Finland  has  been  active  as  a  participant  in 
UN  peac:e  keeping  activities.  Kekkcxxen's  belief  that  Finland 
cx>uld  not  defend  itself  against  nuclear  arws  strengthened  his 
cxmviction  that  Finland  had  to  seek  security  through  foreign 
policy.  This  Meant  to  sose  degree  the  prooEotion  of  Finland's 
neutrality.  Following  Khruscitev's  inclusion  of  Finland  in  his 
list  of  neutral  states,  Kakkonen  began  referring  to  the  FCKA 
treety  as  a  legal  basis  for  neutrality. 

The  Most  serious  crisis  in  Finno-Soviet  relations  since  the 
1940s  was  what  latsr  has  been  referred  to  as  the  Note  Crisis 
in  1961.  The  note,  suggesting  Military  conaultations  between 
Finland  and  Soviet  Union,  had  its  background  in  Soviet 
roactlocus  to  increased  influenc:#  in  the  Nordic  region  and 

to  the  poor  state  of  the  Firmieh  defence  capabilities  in  the 
face  of  the  new  strategic  situation  in  the  area.  The  note 
crisis  finally  convince  Rekkocten  of  the  need  of  *a  readiness 
and  capability  to  repel  violations  of  neutrality.”  in  a 
speech  in  Koovala  Dec^Mher  28.  1961  ha  added  that  the  defense 
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forcaa  supfK>rted  this  policy  by  thitlr  mnt  caistonce.  but  “the 
sare  eilfective  they  are,  the  better  they  can  do  it.**"  The 
aoat  conspicuoue  etep  to«»arde  i^rovini;  Finland's  defense 
poeture  eas  the  growth  in  Bilitary  purchases.  Up  till  now, 
Finland's  defense  had  been  structured  largely  to  counter  the 
tradAti{»ialist  threat  scenario,  a  surprise  attack  with  land 
forces  by  an  eneey  which  sought  to  leprove  its  strategic 
situation  by  occupying  Finland.  Such  an  attea^t  could  turn 
into  a  prolonged  war,  for  which  Finland  had  tc  be  prepared. 
(The  Soviet  Union  was  never  esntioned  by  naae.even  if  it  was 
quite  obvioua  that  no  other  nation  could  pose  such  a  threat). 
Now,  the  defcuLse  capabilities  against  the  Bodemist  threat 
scenario  of  a  If^estem  aerial  or  naval  attack  were  iExproved. 
ABong  the  aajor  purchases  frcaa  the  Sc^/let  Union  were  a  few 
NiG«15s,  a  squadron  of  the  eost  nodem  version  of  MiG-2l6  and 
two  RlGA^'Class  frigates.  The  arety  purchases  included  long 
range  artillery  :md  a  ssball  nunher  of  asphibious  tanks.  In 
addition,  a  few  dosen  Swiss-nsde  Hispano  Suiza  anti-aircraft 
cannons  ware  purchased  and  long- range  radar  and  Vigilante 
anti-tank  alssMes  free  Great  Britain.'* 

Ke&konen  reverted  back  to  his  view  that  foreign  policy  was 
■ore  iii^K>rtant  than  silitary  policy.  It  was  not  before  1970 
that  the  defense  forces  began  to  receive  asoru  toads  at  a 
steady  rate.  Budget  allcKratioos  wars  stabilised  and  long  tern 
procur<isiient  planning  was  started.  This  coincided  with  an 
asple  recognition  in  the  west  of  Finlaiid  as  a  neutral  atate, 
vhile  Soviet  began  to  withara^^  irs  earlier  uncondit iooal 
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r«cogziitloa  of  Finland’s  nautrality.  Kakkooen's  (and  the 
Socicl  Daaocratic  Party's)  acceptance  of  stronger  Finnish 
aillttiry  capability  greif  together  with  the  intensity  of  Soviet 
criticloa  levelled  against  Finnish  neutrality.  During  the 
1970s  the  Finnish  navy  and  air  defenses  were  again  u^grack^  - 
this  tine  with  Swedish  Draken  fighters,  with  AI^f-9  lalesiles, 
while  l(%g  tern  plane  for  the  iaprovesent  of  t^  werr; 

agreed  upon.  The  consequences  were  quite  drasa'ic: 
expenditure  on  ailitary  procurement  increased  fro:^  116  Kl'ii 
PIH  in  1970  to  1,990  aill  FIM  in  198B  (in  real  tense  an 
increase  of  250%  coapared  to  the  SMP)."  The  single  dcnestic 
factor  that  eade  the  nodest,  but  steady  build-up  posaible  was 
the  setting  up  of  three  Pari iaiaant ary  Defense  Coosittees  which 
left  their  reports  in  1971,  1976  and  1981.  These  cocaittees 
defixisd  Finland's  foreign  policy  and  the  ty;ie  of  neutrality 
Finland  was  to  pursue,  as  well  as  the  force  structure  Finland 
could  afford  to  pursue  its  political  goals. 

The  1960s  and  early  1990s  ^.ave  in  many  ways  been  the 
culmination  of  Finland's  foreign  policy  efforts  in  the  post 
war  era.  The  natioti  continued  to  integrate  itself  into  the 
l&ast.  An  iodicaticm  of  this  is  the  s'eoant  dacisioti  to 
purcliase  F-18  fighters  froa  the  United  States  of  America.’* 

Its  s'eiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  were  deprived  of  aoet  of 
the  secrecy  and  dualism  in  the  6De.  Constraints  were  removed 
in  dommetlc  public  d^hats.  The  Finnish  government  declared 
unilaterally  on  'Japteahar  21,  1990  tbct  Finland  no  longer  felt 
compelled  to  live  by  the  stipulations  r*  the  194?  Paris  Peace 


Tr^saty.  ¥bs  FCMA  treaty  haa  been  canceled  In  1992  and 
replace  with  a  Friendship  Treaty  with  Russia,"  and  Finland 
say  becGoe  a  tsseber  of  the  European  Union. 

The  Finnish  doctrine  for  defense  of  the  country  has  developed 
in  parallel  with  the  developaents  in  foreign  and  defense 
policy.  Ofse  of  the  absolutes  has  been  the  stated  intention  tc 
talse  advantage  of  the  topography  and  the  cliaate  of  the 
country,  which  the  Finnish  s)eople  are  quite  able  to  do.  Like 
in  the  other  Scandinavian  countries,  the  Finns  enjoy  outdoor 
life.  They  participate  to  a  large  degree  'n  orienteering 
during  suaeertiae  and  cross  country  skiing  during  winter,  not 
necessarily  as  cospetitive  participants,  they  enjoy  these 

sports  as  a  way  of  life.  This  wakes  the  Finns  able  to  survive 
in  harsh  winter  conditions,  and  to  use  tiwj  topography  to  their 
benefit.  These  abilities  becaaa  obvious  advantages  during  the 
two  wars  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  have  beon  a  basis  for  the 
furthsr  d«velo|iawnt  of  Military  doctrine. 

Today's  territorial  defence  systas  in  Finland  is  thm  result  of 
a  gradual  avolucion  since  1944,  bacod  on  the  lessons  learned 
in  tha  war  coadiined  with  analyses  of  the  international 
dsvelopttsnt  of  wilitary  techno l  >gy  and  doctrine.  The  trend 
awic^  the  planners  has  been  the  constant  effort  to  increase 
the  depth,  Mobility  and  endurance  of  ailitary  operatioiis. 

This  has  boiSQ  haapered  by  the  Hsited  funds  initially 
available  for  the  defense  forces.  It  was  recognised  already 
In  tha  eerly  1950s  that  defense  in  great  depth  was  necessary, 
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but  it  was  not  until  tba  19708  tbat  tha  naceasary  aateriel  for 
such  operations  becaae  available  and  the  territorial  defense 
strategy  becaita  feasible.  In  tha  period  up  to  1960  the 
on—aitd  structure  becase  decentralised  and  tha  brigade  becase 
the  basic  ccsbat  forasation  to  provide  greater  flasibility. 

The  strategy  was  based  on  an  expanded  version  of  tha  tactics 
adopted  in  tt^  final  etages  of  the  Continuation  War  and  was 
called  Dsfenca  Poaitlons  (defensive  lines  in  a  belt  sose  ten 
ks  deep).  To  cospensate  for  the  lack  of  operational  sobillty, 
the  terrain  was  exploited  as  far  as  possible.  It  was 
recognised  that  defense  suet  be  carried  out  in  far  greater 
depth,  including  active  operations  with  greater  offensive 
aggressiveness.  In  this  context  the  value  of  guerilla  warfare 
and  independent  operations  by  ssall  units  were  increasingly 
a«iphasised.  By  the  late  19506  t^le  regular  training  of  units 
for  such  operations  began.  During  the  1960s  Halted 
isproveaents  in  the  arsy'e  fighting  aquipsent  perssitted  a 
deeper  defense  strategy,  called  the  Defence  Zone.  This 
consisted  of  two  or  note  successive  Defence  Positions  with  a 
total  depth  of  sose  50  ks.  Within  ttie  sons,  a  eaaHcr  force, 
equipped  with  the  sost  sodern  weapons  and  transport,  operated 
dynaaically.  In  a  sence.  this  syste^a,  coetbining  sobile  heavy 
strike  forces  with  a  very  Ia>ge  nuaber  of  relativoly  iKocblle 
light  infantry,  represents  ttie  essence  of  today's  oparations, 
though  on  a  SKiCh  sttaller  scale  with  less  waapcms  and  using 
sore  priaeitiv^  tactics. 


The  territorial  defense  eystee  today  is  based  on  the 
requireaents  identified  by  Finland's  nilitary  strategy  which 
focuses  on  peacetiiK  readiness,  crisis  oanagenent  and  national 
defense.  The  peacetise  readiness  task  is  focusing  on  policing 
violations  Finland's  territory  and  saintainlng  readiness 
against  crisis  or  surprise  attack.  Crisis  eanageoent  is  based 
G*.  the  possibility  of  an  international  or  regional  crisis 
affecting  Finland.  For  this  purpose  the  Fast  Deployeent 
Forces  has  been  developed.  This  organisation  consists  of  up 
to  250,000  aen,  including  120,000  fro*  the  Air  Force,  Navy, 
Frontier  Guard  and  various  surveillance  and  C’l  networks,  and 
130,000  froa  ttw  Any.  It  is  characterised  by  rapid 
oobi  1  isation,  flejtibie  configuration  and  sustainability  over 
tiae.  In  the  event  of  a  full  invasion,  the  National  Defence 
Forces  becoae  the  aost  important  inatpuesnt  of  security 
policy.  If  BObilisation  has  not  taken  place,  the  ciiitary 
forces  are  divided  into  Covering  Forces,  which  are  the  r'lpidly 
eobillsable  forces,  consisting  cf  both  General  Forces  and 
Local  Forces,  located  in  strategic  areas  along  the  frontier  or 
inside  the  country.  Their  task  is  to  cover  the  full 
BObilisation  of  the  reserve  by  protecting  feey  centers  and 
delaying  an  eventual  ©neay  advenes  into  the  country.  C^-ce  the 
full  wartime  force  has  been  aobiiised,  the  Defence  Forces  are 
divided  into  General  and  Local  Forces.  This  division  ij  based 
the  quality  of  the  troops  and  their  equipttent.  The  General 
Fcrc«rU  overlap  to  a  large  degree  with  the  F&st  Oeployeent 
Forces.  The  Locei  Forces  are  generally  light  infantry  tasked 


with  guerilla  warfare  behind  the  eucoiy  lines  and  light 
infantry  and  guard  duties  in  their  own  area.'* 

Finland  has  b8«m  successful  in  guarding  its  neutrality  and 
independence  since  yorld  War  II.  This  can  not  be  contributed 
to  Finland 'e  defense  policy  alone.  It  should  be  quite  obvious 
that  the  Soviet  perception  of  the  Finnish  people  as  stubborn, 
independent  and  willing  to  fight  for  independence,  is  part  of 
the  reason.  But  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  relatively  low 
strategic  value  of  Finland,  especially  after  Soviet  gained 
COTitrol  over  the  Baltic  elates,  atust  be  part  of  the  reason  why 
Finland  has  been  left  alone.  Nevertheless,  Finnish  resolve 
and  will  to  fight  has  influenced  and  contributed  to  stability 
in  the  northern  region,  partly  due  to  its  deterrent  value  and 
partly  due  to  skillful  politics  of  the  Finnish  leadership.  In 
Norway,  sa  a  part  of  KJtTO,  there  has  never  been  any  doubt 
about  Finland's  will  to  defend  territory.  In  periods, 
however,  the  capacity  to  do  so  has  been  questioned,  .^'inland 
has  vindicated  the  accoeesodatione  it  had  to  accept  after  World 
War  II,  and  has  beccae  a  nation  totally  free  to  cake  its  own, 
independent  choices. 

In  the  late  i980e  and  early  1990>  it  jecaaoe  increasingly  eore 
obvious  tiiat  technology  had  surpassed  the  type  of  defenses 
Sitall  nations  can  afford.  The  air  battles  of  the  199!  Gulf 
is  an  eloquent  axanple.  The  technological  factor  nust  be 
defined  not  sillily  In  terss  of  eilltary  lethality,  but  also  in 
tenu  of  the  of  ftcon<»lc  capacity,  industrial  know-how 
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the  cofai>etitive  frontiers  of  research  and  developeent  that 
produce  tailitary  teclmology .  The  operational  characteristics 
of  contesporary  conventional  ailltary  technology  are  changing 
the  Eseaniny  of  the  geostrategic  and  geopolitical  environaent 
in  which  it  auet  operate.  Finland  is  one  of  the  countries 
whose  defense  doctrine  will  »?;st  likely  be  affected  because 
the  importation  and  acquisition  of  high-tech  equipaent  raise 
foreign  policy  sensitivities  in  regard  to  dependence  on  other 
nations.”  This  problem  must  have  been  very  obvious  to  the 
Fiunish  decision  aakers  when  deciding  to  Purchase  the  American 
F-IB  fighter.  It  is  also  quite  obvious  that  a  nation  like 
Finland,  with  its  limited  GNP,  cannot  afford  to  build  a 
defense  which  denies  low  rbservables  like  stealth  aircraft  and 
crvilse  i35iseile-c,  access  to  Finnish  air  space.  The  capability 
of  the  Fiiinish  defense  to  defend  Finland's  territory  against 
transit  of  such  loasense  fire  power,  is  becoming  increasingly 
more  questionable  for  its  neighbors.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
Finland  cannot  defend  itself  against  air  strikes  with  high 
precision,  conventiona  weapons,  supported  electronic  warfare, 
without  ovarspending  on  its  military  defense.  The  ability  of 
a  small  nation  to  defend  its  neutrality  has  become 
questionable .  Such  an  evaluation  say  have  been  part  of  the 
reason  why  Finland  has  chosen  to  apply  lor  membership  in  the 
European  Union.  Within  the  EU,  collective  security  in  a 
larger  context  is  possible.  After  Maastricht,  the  ultimate 
goal  for  EU  is  to  create  the  European  Political  Union  (EPU) 
which  alias  to  harmonize  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  member 
nations  and  to  give  the  community  a  voice  in  international 
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atfais‘8  by  eRtablishlos  a  cosaon  fora;ign  aad  aecurity  policy. 
This  Bight  include  the  eventual  fraaing  of  a  coanon  defense 
policy  and  in  tiae  lead  to  a  coaaon  defense. 

If  yinland's  security  can  be  guaranteed  through  EU  soae  tine 
in  the  future,  it  seeias  that  its  sain  challenge  will  be  to 
find  a  satisfactory  political  and  economic  position  in 
tcttorroK's  Europe.  Because  of  Finland's  geographic  position 
in  tne  northfemiaost  comer  of  Europe,  and  its  wait-and-see 
tradition,  the  country  may  easily  find  itself  lagging  behind 
the  B&ajor  aconoeic  and  political  developaents  in  Europe.  But 
being  a  late-coaer  will  not  be  a  threat  to  Finland's  security. 
Ccation  may  indeed  be  a  blessisig.  But  Finland  should  not 
forget  a  saying  that  has  been  contributed  to  Bisnarck:  Russia 
13  never  an  strong  or  as  weak  as  it  seams. 


'  V 
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